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SPAIN’S DESTINY: A REPUBLIC 


(A series of three articles) 


I: THE TECHNIQUE OF DEMOCRACY 


José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


The political regime which 
has been installed in Spain 
for years is, quite simply, a 
monstrosity. It is a monstros- 
ity in the various senses at- 
tributed by the dictionary to 
this word, above all in the 
sense that it is something 
“deviating greatly from the 
natural form’; for, accord- 
ing to its natural form, a king- 
dom must always have a king. 

This is just as true in terms of a mere grammatical 
interpretation as it is in terms of the lessons of his- 
tory. For example, in his memoirs the Duke of Wind- 
sor tells us that at the death of his grandfather, Ed- 
ward VII, the royal flag over the palace was low- 
ered; but no sooner did his son and heir, who 
would shortly formally succeed to the throne as 
George V, learn about this than he expressed his dis- 
approval and ordered the royal flag raised again, 
thereby correcting what had been a serious blunder 
from the institutional and dynastic point of view. 
For in reality the king, or, if you like, the royal in- 
stitution, went right on without a break in continuity, 
if in the person of another man. As the popular say- 
ing goes, “a rey muerto, rey puesto,’ (roughly, “a 
king dead, a new king instead’’), and at the death 
of the man who had been the king, the court heralds 
immediately proclaim: “The king is dead. Long live 
the king!” In the monarchic-dynastic institution there 
must always be a living king; “Long live the king” 
is not merely the expression of monarchists’ hopes, 
but a rigorous necessity of the institution. (And, as 
we will endeavor to demonstrate in future articles, 
this necessity is one of the most serious inconveniences 
of the monarchic-dynastic institution. ) 

In a kingdom, which the dictionary defines as “a 
territory or state of which the inhabitants are sub- 
jects of a king,” the king himself is indispensable. A 
king, be he adult or minor; a ruler, present or absent; 
powerful or impotent (in the latter case there would 
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always be a Beltran de la Cueva* to supplement the 
royal deficiencies by lending his loyal services to the 
dynasty). In brief, a vacant throne is an anomalous 
and transitory situation, undesirable for a kingdom. 

All of the aforesaid is self-evident and known by 
any college freshman; but it is forgotten or ignored 
by certain Spanish monarchists, which would seem 
strange to us if we did not know of what stuff their 
“ideology” is made. And, above all, it is ignored or 
scorned by those “Merry Wives” or cronies, not of 
Windsor but of that unfortunate “Royal Palace of 
El] Pardo,” (Franco’s residence) with their shameless 
impudence. Because, as a matter of fact, these “Merry 
Wives” or fake Sibyls who meddle with the “king- 
dom” of Spain stated at the time they organized 
that farce of a plebiscite from which the constitu- 
tional law of the present regime was to emerge that 
“Spain is a Catholic, social and representative state, 
which, in accordance with its tradition, declares itself 
constituted as a kingdom.”’ A kingdom without a 
king! . . . The charter contrived by the “Merry 
Wives” of the Pardo Palace neither names a king 
nor installs one and, in fact, the king does not exist; 
nor does the charter indicate when there will be a 
king nor how he will be found, or if, for that matter, 
there ever will be one. And if there ever should be 
a king for this “kingdom,” then the when and the 
whereby are left up to the present chief or “Caudillo” 
and the group of his aulic Sibyls; that is to say, to 
some subjects who, at best, have no authority, natural 
or supernatural, to designate a king. Hence the regime 
is a kingdom without a king and without the possi- 
bility of ever acquiring one by legal means, and as 
this phenomenon is contrary to the natural form of 
a kingdom, and as that which is “deviating greatly 
from the natural form” is called monstrous, this word 
fits the present regime in Spain to a T. 





1 Majordomo in the palace during the reign of Henry IV 
of Castile, brother of Queen Isabella. The Infante Juana, 
daughter of Henry IV, was called “La Beltraneja” as Henry 
IV was reputedly impotent and she was popularly supposed 
to be the daughter of Beltran de la Cueva. 

2 See Salvador de Madariaga’s clever commentary: “Span- 
ish’ Matters,” Ibérica, July 15, 1955, p. 9. 








And finally, according to the dictionary “mon- 
strous” also means “something abnormal in every 
way” and no one can deny that this kingdom with- 
out a king nor the possibility of acquiring one by 
legal means is abnormal in every way and within all 
its boundaries, from that at the Pyrenees to La Linea 
de la Concepcién (at Gibraltar, where the present 
Spanish regime stops on its heels and barks . . . but 
doesn’t bite). And as “monstrous” also means “a very 
ugly person or thing . . . very cruel and perverse,” 
then what expression can be more appropriate in de- 
scribing the present regime in Spain? 

* * 

None of the aforesaid (which can never be said too 
many times) is written merely for the pleasure of 
bombarding a system with which one radically disa- 
grees with vituperations, no matter how well deserved 
they may be; quite different and much more dispas- 
sionate are the motives which lead us to rather me- 
ticulous lengths in this introduction. This system or 
regime which we are justified in describing as “mon- 
strous” has, after all, its explanation; it has, rather, 
that “soul or spirit of truth” discernible in all error. 
That “kingdom without a king,” that political mon- 
strosity, is as it is for the simple reason that it can 
not be otherwise; it is not even an approximation of 
a perfect kingdom because it cannot be one. This is 
its truth, the tremendous truth which is self-evident 
in its own monstrousness. . . . But as this is the result 
of previous occurrences we must pause here for a mo- 
ment to recall some historical background: 

The Spanish Monarchy and its king really abdi- 
cated in turning itself over to the anticonstitutional 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera in September, 1923. 
For this reason the mere impulse of some municipal 
elections caused the ruined facade of the already va- 
cant monarchical structure to collapse, in April, 1931, 
and the Republic came and became solidly estab- 
lished. But after two and a half years of fierce war- 
fare the military rebellion begun in July, 1936 suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the legal regime. Then came 
a most oppressive dictatorship, with monarchist para- 
sites and imbued to the marrow with monarchism; 
but when the dictatorial power chose to make a crude 
simulacrum of a constitutional regime it declared it- 
self to be constituted as a kingdom, but provided no 
way of obtaining a king except through an irrespon- 
sible arbitrariness; that is to say, the omnipotent and 
monarchizing dictatorship DID NOT RE-ESTAB- 
LISH THE MONARCHY. . . . Instead it engendered 
this political monstrosity, worthy of those which “The 
Dream of Reason”’ inspired in Goya. And this situation 
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goes on indefinitely, in spite of the bartering and 
horsetrading between the kingdom without a king 
and the pretender (or pretenders!) without a king- 
dom. 

So if, during a period of over thirty years, the 
monarchy first abdicated, then collapsed, to be re- 
placed by a democratic Republic and, finally, by a 
dictatorship which, in spite of its ostensible monar- 
chism and pseudo-constitutional texts, will neither 
restore the monarchy nor provide a viable and de- 
corous way in which to restore it, then is one not 
justified in concluding that a veritable kingdom, a 
monarchist-dynastic regime with all its requisites and 
regalia, is no longer practically possible in Spain? 
The political monstrosity which the present powers 
have engendered is no more than the confirmation 
of this. | 

All of this is said, not for the purpose of showing 
up the present political monstrosity, but, rather, to 
drag out its truth: that in Spain it is no longer possible 
to restore a kingdom and monarchy, with all the at- 
tributes which its constitutional nature requires. 

It will be pointed out that on more than one oc- 
casion the “Caudillo” has been virulently vitupera- 
tive against the fallen dynasty and monarchist re- 
gime, and that no less conspicuous a force than the 
Falange has frequently expressed its hostility toward 
the monarchy, and that one would be justified in 
concluding from all of this that if there is no restora- 
tion in Spain it is only because the dictatorial minor- 
ity does not choose that one take place. . . . But this: 
is a sophism. Because it is a well-known fact that 
when dictatorial powers wished to cloak their re- 
gimes in a mantle of constitutionality, they chose a 
kingdom; and not just any kingdom, but one which 
conformed to the tradition. . . . So why does this 
“kingdom” remain abortive? . . . Why is it not truly 
realized? . . . Why, if it were so easy and so im- 


minent, has it not already been established, with one 


prince or another? . . . But we can say all of this in 
a different way: if in 1923 the king, and I say the 
king, did not want a constitutional monarchy; and 
if in 1931 the Spanish people wanted a Republic; 


and if those who have had the frying pan by the 


handle in Spain during the past twenty years declare 


themselves to be constituted as a kingdom but take 


no steps to make this “kingdom”’ a reality, a true king- 
dom with an effective king, a dynasty, a royal statute, 
then who in Spain does want such a thing? .. . 
Who? Who, that is, outside of a very sparse minority 


which may well include the most worthy of persons 
but which does not count in terms of the interests. 
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and opinions of the entire country, for the simple 
reason that their number may almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 


* * * 


These considerations will not, of course, serve as de- 
cisive proof that, at this historical moment, Spain is 
destined to be a Republic; but they irresistibly in- 
cline one to this conclusion, and they effectively initi- 
ate its demonstration, which is the object of these 
pages. 

Arguments and dissertations over monarchy and re- 
public have been going on since Plato and Aristotle 
(without forgetting the Bible, 1 Samuel, Chapter 
VIII, 1-22). These matters have been discussed and 
fought over so many times that a re-examination of 
the problem, even if it is an eminently timely and 
practical problem for Spain, may seem superfluous 
and fruitless. All are fast in their convictions and 
are not likely, after more than twenty centuries of 
polemics, to change their minds. A work which pro- 
poses to outline at least the prevalence of feeling in 
favor of the republican liberal-democratic regime 
would be no more than an innocent and ineffectual 
academic exercise. . . . 


Nevertheless. . . . 


Nevertheless . . . when one has overheard the voices 
of high office in democratic nations discreetly insinu- 
ating the proposal of a monarchist solution for Spain; 
when the maneuverings of certain groups and even 
of certain authorities within and without the Iberian 
Peninsula are more than suspect; when one has con- 
templated certain startling mistakes, later rectified, 
even within the democratic and traditionally republi- 
can Spanish milieux; when one has listened, in stupe- 
faction, to: “When Franco falls, then the Monarchy 
will come and we will quickly finish with that,” then, 
after hearing all of these, one has a perfect right to 
conclude that the theme is something more than 
just an academic exercise and is, rather, very much 
alive and alarmingly timely. If this problem were to 
be presented to the Spanish people it would surely 
be resolved in favor of the Republic, but it can not 
be resolved in certain national and international 
spheres, where those in power could only obstruct or 
falsify the authentic solution of the people. All of 
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this means that the problem really exists as a practical 
problem, and that even the humblest of politicians has 
not only the right but the duty to confront it with 
his convictions and his means. And this goes for what 
I am saying and, perhaps, for what I will say. With- 
out boasting. Without partiality. And with an in- 
finite thirst for light and truth. 
* * % 

And now to commence a more direct demonstration 
(and to finish this article) I should recall something 
which the politicians undoubtedly know but which 
seems to me too much forgotten and, the more I 
think about it, the more important it seems to me: 
that democracy has a precise and rigorous technique, 
a technique thanks to which it can function as a 
democracy and without which it is confusion and 
chaos. Democracy and its supreme form, the liberal- 
democratic republic, do not function at random nor 
do they express themselves tumultuously, dissipating 
their forces in disorder outside of their normal con- 
ducts and institutions. Every day I believe more and 
more that the technique of democracy very much 
resembles the hydroelectric technique, with its pro- 
cesses and installations. Just as the violent primordial 
forces of nature, the torrents and cascades, are con- 
verted, by means of a system of reservoirs, turbines 
and dynamos, transformers and distributive systems, 
into a docile and ductile electric energy at the service 
of all, so are the impetuous and torrential torrents 
of public opinion (original national political sover- 
eignty), flowing into the reservoirs of the electorate 
and the polls, thence conducted to the dynamos of 
the public powers (parliaments, governments) and 
later distributed, juridically transformed by the pub- 
lic administration, until converted into the beneficent 
situations of law by which the initial energy, at first 
diffuse and formless, of their collective opinions and 
desires, returns to the public. But woe to democracy 
if the overflowing waters flood the machinery halls! 
Woe to democracy if the dynamos function with 
powers other than those originating in the great reser- 
voirs of public opinion! 

But when the Vox Populi, the Res Publica, func- 
tion with a rigorous technique in a REPUBLIC, then 


its superiority is resplendent. Also for Spain, as we 
shall see. 








FEDERICO GARCIA 


Guillermo de Torre 


We are nearing the anniversary of his death. Soon 
it will be twenty years since that tragic day in July 
when his life was so brutally taken—his irreplaceable 
life, as is any human life according to the Christian 
evaluation of the human being, but so much the 
more so when to this essential uniqueness is added 
the spiritual uniqueness of a creator of beauty. 

It is not my intention, however, to dig into the 
roots and responsibilities of that inexpiable deed. 
(The last word about the circumstances of Garcia 
Lorca’s death, the most objective and credible ver- 
sion and, consequently, the one most difficult to dis- 
prove, is that offered by Gerald Brenan, first pub- 
lished in The New Yorker, from his book The Face 
of Spain.) And in qualifying it as inexpiable I wish 
to make it clear that any attempt to perpetuate fra- 
tricidal obfuscation is far from my mind. Let the 
savages fight it out among themselves. But neither 
can I accept the double-talk or attempt at absolution 
which has been undertaken by some who, in the 
name of “poetic” reasoning, have gone so far as to 
write cynically or irresponsibly that “a timely death 
is a great good fortune” and that “poetry is insepar- 
able from the vital fluid of youth”—in short, those 
who wish to imply that Garcia Lorca’s death was 
opportune. This is a stupid fallacy which is par- 
ticularly inadmissable in the case of the author of 
La Casa de Bernarda Alba (The House of Bernarda 
Alba), since the existence of this posthumous work 
alone suffices to prove that at his death Federico 
Garcia Lorca was far from having written himself 
out, that his talent was only just coming into full 
flower, and that his dissatisfaction with his finished 
work, his restlessness, his avidity for new forms, 
would have driven him on to new works and develop- 
ments which would always have been of a personal 
and distinctive nature. 

* * 

So let us leave aside these sophisms and inanities. It 
is more to the point to leave the poet’s memory in- 
tact and to concentrate, as I have tried to do since 
the first day, on a better understanding and evalua- 
tion of his work. There always is new material to be 
made known. Not long ago (1953) the Cinco Farsas 
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breves (Five Short Farces) (Editorial Losada, Buenos 
Aires) were published, four of which had never ap- 
peared before in book form. More recent is the Obras 
Completas (Complete Works) (Editorial Aguilar, 
Madrid, 1954) which in its turn reprints those “di- 
vertissements” and some previously unpublished frag- 
ments, notably El maleficio de la mariposa (The Spell 
of the Butterfly). Up to this time the family of the 
author had inexplicably concealed the manuscript, 
which is incomplete as the final pages are missing, of 
this “insect comedy” which had its premiére in Ma- 
drid on March 20, 1920, and, being violently rejected 
by the audience, closed the same night. Was there 
perhaps something alien, incomprehensible or sub- 
versive in the action of the play? Not at all. Its weak- 
nesses—from the point of view of that audience— 
are precisely what heighten its charm for us today: 
its innocence, its ingenuousness, the inexpertness— 
perhaps as much involuntary as deliberate—with 
which the author weaves his fable: the amours of 
a curianita—a kind of cockroach—scorned by her 
curianito, in a setting of the utmost simplicity and 
eclogic innocence. But not even the fluent beauty 
of the lines, of the poetic dialogues, was caught or 
heard by the customary—and traditionally hostile— 
first-night audience, descendants of the same “wild 
beast’”’ which once confronted Lope de Vega in the 
playhouses of the seventeenth century. That disagree- 
able experience was not without profit for Garcia 
Lorca, however, for without sacrificing any of his in- 
nate poetic powers he was later able to harmonize 
them with others specifically theatrical. This enrich- 
ment becomes apparent, not so much in Mariana 
Pineda (1928) as in Bodas de sangre (Blood Wed- 
ding) (1932), his first great dramatic work, and in 
his work thereafter. 

Returning to the new edition of the Complete 
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Works of Federico Garcia Lorca: is this title really 
deserved? Doubtless it is more complete than the 
earlier edition published by Losada and compiled by 
myself. Similarly, the next edition which may appear 
will be more complete than this one which was pre- 
pared with love and patience by Arturo del Hoyo. 
Why—it may be asked—should it be so difficult to 
find and assemble all of Lorca’s manuscripts if his 
work is not unusually extensive? In answering this 
question, we who were his intimate friends in the 
days of his youth will recall certain habits of the 
poet: that of hiding his manuscripts—until the final 
polishing—or else of giving them away, entrusting 
them to the latest friend who seemed to him a kindred 
spirit. Later there were the sudden and terrible cir- 
cumstances of his death, also the fact that no one 
of his immediate circle of friends and relatives was 
the type of person who saves and collects things. For- 
tunately, as the years passed, all the odd works and 
verses—particularly those published during the 
author’s lifetime—have been located. But what as- 
surance is there that someone did not keep in his 
possession some of the dramatic works now given up 
for lost, did not either mislay them during the years 
of the Spanish War, or in the years immediately fol- 
lowing did not—in the panic caused by the repres- 
sive measures—destroy them in the belief that they 
were “compromising documents”? This is assuming 
that dramas and comedies like Los suetios de mi pri- 
ma Aurelia, El sacrificio de Ifigenia and La destruc- 
cién de Sodoma actually existed as finished works, 
because although Federico referred to them as such 
one should not forget that, by temperament, he had 
a certain propensity to “invention.” The same specu- 
lation surrounds the tragedy, El publico, and two 
books of poetry, the Oda a Sesostris and the Sonetos 
del amor oscuro. However, at this date it is highly 
unlikely that such works will ever be found. 

And so the new edition of the Complete Works is 
complete only up to a point . . . to the point per- 
mitted by the present extent of our discoveries. It is 
not in the discoveries, then, that the principal merit 
of the Aguilar edition lies, but in presenting in or- 
derly fashion the findings and exhumations of vari- 
ous manuscripts which we were offering in the earlier 
Losada edition—in successive reprintings—as they 
came to light. 

* * 
And so it is that, not from vanity but for the purpose 
of presenting evidence for readers and critics, par- 
ticularly foreigners, I feel obligated to provide some 
information about the way that first edition, which 
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so far consists of eight volumes, was undertaken and 
carried out. It is obvious that when I started the 
work, around the middle of 1938, the situation in 
which any editor would perforce find himself was 
very different. (It seems unnecessary to remind the 
reader that any edition of Federico Garcia Lorca 
would have been impossible in Spain at that time, and 
in truth a good many years had to pass before his 
work could circulate there.) In Buenos Aires, with- 
out access to sources, I had to do the whole job with 
what materials were at hand and with the utmost 
speed. There was no time to lose. Lorca’s work was 
in danger of being lost or for all time corrupted. Not 
only were various fraudulent versions of the Roman- 
cero gitano (Gypsy Ballads) already being circulated; 
there were also in existence apocryphal versions of 
other works. The added renown brought to him by 
his death excited the petty greed of unscrupulous 
people. I remember that an edition of Yerma which 
had been transcribed by ear—and in which Mar- 
garita Xirgu was then appearing—was hawked for 
30 centavos in the main streets of a certain large 
South American city. The terror of Lope de Vega, 
“Memorilla” and “Gran Memoria’, who, like looters 
of his fame and fortune, transcribed his comedies by 
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ear, had been reborn in the middle of the twentieth 
century. For these reasons, that hasty edition—as I 
explained in the introduction to the first printing, 
dated July 1938—had not only the character of a 
homage, but also of a vindication, of satisfaction for 
injuries suffered. The contributions of Margarita 
Xirgu and of Miguel Ortin, who placed at our dis- 
posal the acting versions of Yerma and of other un- 
published dramatic works, were essential to the re- 
sults. As for the books of poetry, they were found in 
my library and in libraries of other friends of Lorca’s. 
My collection of literary magazines in Spain had been 
lost, but the titles and dates of miscellaneous poems 
were preserved in my memory, and little by little it 
was possible to locate and transcribe them. 
%* * %* 

Notwithstanding what I have said above, certain 
minor works can still be discovered or dug up by any- 
one with a sense of smell, and the opportunity and 
the good luck to get near the sources. For example, 
there is the most recent Lorquiana discovery, made 
by a new and worthy French Hispanic scholar, Marie 
Laffranque. In the Bulletin Hispanique of Bordeaux 
(No. 3-4, 1953), she has published several “Textes 
en prose de F.G.L. tirés de Poubli.” In fact, forgotten 
(the place more than the texts, to be exact) in the 
files of a Granada newspaper are certain curious 
and even valuable items: for example, Lorca’s first 
literary composition, a homage to Zorilla, under the 
title, “Fantasia simbélica,” published in 1927; then 
there are extensive fragments of various lectures: one 
on “El cante jondo”’ (with the sub-title “Arquitectura 
del cante jondo”); another on the seventeenth cen- 
tury poet of Granada, Pedro Soto de Rojas; another 
entitled “Imaginacién, inspiracién, evasién.” ‘The 
last, in particular, is a document of great value in 
understanding Lorca’s esthetics. 

Thus, new additions for some future edition are 
possible, and some day the Complete Works of Fe- 
derico Garcia Lorca may really be complete. It will 
be necessary, however, to include his letters in any 
future edition. A collection was started years ago, 
with disinterestedness and devotion, by Rafael Santos 
Toroella, in a beautiful little book, F.G.L. Cartas a 
sus amigos (Cobalto, Barcelona, 1950), with an in- 
troduction by Sebastian Gasch. It includes letters and 
sketches addressed to the collector and to Guillermo 
de Torre, Ana Maria Dali, Angel Ferrant and Juan 
Guerrero. But just as none of the above-named friends 
of Lorca hesitated to supply copies of the letters they 
had saved, others refused and some—like Melchor 
Ferrandez Almagro and Jorge Guillén—have offered 
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to publish on their own the correspondence in their 
possession. The least we can ask is that such projects 
not be indefinitely delayed. 

It will also be necessary to prepare a complete edi- 
tion of Garcia Lorca’s drawings and illustrations, since 
at present there exist only fragmentary collections. 
Such drawings should be arranged chronologically, 
with notes on the different manners or styles of his 
“violon d’Ingres.” Finally, it would be advisable to 
include a selection of the major critical studies, docu- 
mentary articles and poetic homages which can be 
considered authentic. 

%¥ & 
Let the foregoing details and requirements not be 
thought disproportionate. The admirers of Lorca’s 
work all over the world are legion. This is proven 
by the multiple translations in many different lan- 
guages and the innumerable articles and some books 
on his work which are still constantly appearing. 
Moreover, overcoming our traditional indolence we 
have become accustomed to treating Spanish litera- 
ture and all literature in the Spanish language with 
the same rigor that is applied to the classics. Federico 
Garcia Lorca is already, harmoniously and simul- 
taneously, both classic and contemporary. In him are 
reconciled tendencies which are nearly always op- 
posed: for the minority and for the majority; he is 
enjoyed as much by the great public as by the 
“happy few.” Or said in another way, with a title 
from Soto de Rojas, his work is “a paradise closed 
to many, a garden open to all.” 
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FORCE AND AUTHORITY 


Salvador de Madariaga 


There has just been published in England a study 
of the English character based on the results of a 
questionnaire directed to thousands of people of both 
sexes and all ages and social positions. One of its 
findings, which I would like to comment upon, is 
the universal esteem in which the English police is 
held. The answers to the questionnaire were unani- 
mous on this point. The English police is not only 
esteemed, it is also trusted and admired. 

This might be considered natural in a people well 
known for their respect for the law and for their 
social discipline. But there is no error more patent, 
though at the same time none more widespread. Re- 
spect for the law, patience, a spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding, are not innate virtues of the English 
people. On the contrary, from time immemorial Eng- 
lish tradition has been freighted with violence, aggres- 
sion, bloodshed and even barbarism. Father Feijdo, 
who had such great admiration for and such a fine 
understanding of the greatest English spirits, said in 
his Teatro Critico that the horrifying endings of 
Shakespeare’s plays were due to the ferocious charac- 
ter of the English people owing to an excess of meat 
in their diet. I do not know how valid is the physio- 
logical explanation which the diligent Benedictine 
offers; the people of Uruguay do not seem to me to 
be particularly ferocious and meat is conspicuous in 
their diet; they are, on the contrary, civilized persons 
who know how to listen to and to live in peace with 
their neighbors. In any case, it is certain that the 
great works.of the English theatre, not only those of 
Shakespeare but those of almost all his contemporaries, 
are excessively gory. But the fact is that the Eng- 
land of that era of bandits, adventurers and pirates 
was very different from the England of today. At that 
time the English were ferocious and ungovernable. 
Justice was executed with such disgusting cruelty that 
I would not dare to write about it; and the more 
drastic the attempts to terrorize the people, the more 
ungovernable and ferocious they became, and the 
more defiant of the law. So it was for many cen- 
turies, until we were well into the nineteenth century. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Eng- 
lish people were still living in a semi-barbaric state 
under a refined aristocracy. There were husbands who 
sold their wives in the marketplace. There were 
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criminals hanging from scaffolds at the gates of the 
cities as an example to travelers. Crimes of violence 
were frequent. 

It is not valid therefore to say that the English 
people esteem and admire their police because they 
are a nation which loves order. It would be more 
correct to reverse the sentence and say that the Eng- 
lish people have come to love order because they es- 
teem and admire their police. There is a double ex- 
planation for this: historical and sociological. His- 
torically, the English police was organized in the 
nineteenth century under the direction of a member 
of the government afterwards famous as Prime Min- 
ister: Sir Robert Peel. Two principles characterized 
this reform: unarmed police and preventive police. 
And the reform was dominated by the attitude that 
the police is at the service, never at the command, 
of the people. 

This point of view toward the functioning of the 
police can prevail only in a nation whose citizens 
have a clear understanding of the difference between 
strength and authority. Authority can exist without 
strength: the present Queen of England is an ex- 
ample. Strength can exist without authority: for ex- 
ample any dictator, who will no longer be a dictator 
if he seizes authority in order to dispense with 
strength. The police as Sir Robert Peel conceived it 
was disarmed precisely in order to make clear that 
its strength lay in its authority, and not its authority 
in its strength. 

From whence then comes the authority? Above 
all from its conduct. The English policeman was not 
simply an ex-chief or an ex-sergeant with a special 
uniform in which to parade his authority and main- 
tain order. He was an active citizen especially en- 
trusted to serve the public in everything that directly 
or indirectly would affect it, to prevent, limit and 
resolve conflicts among citizens or between them and 
the law. To this end, he was given careful instruc- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Letter from Spain: 





THE STUDENTS REBELLION 


Madrid, January 1956 
Sad as was the cause, the consequences are promis- 
ing. José Ortega y Gasset’s death has served to show 
up the fragile position of the present regime among 
university students. An official campaign to approori- 
ate the illustrious philosopher in death was all in 
vain. Neither the Caudillo’s message of condolence 
nor the presence of two cabinet ministers, Fernandez 
Cuesta and Ruiz Giménez, at the interment nor the 
questionable religious operation maneuvered by the 
ecclesiastical heirarchy was of any avail. 

The students of Madrid expressed the true sig- 
nificance of the event. More than a thousand of them 
paraded through the streets to the cemetery, handing 
out lay announcements of the death of the “liberal 


philosopher.” When they reached the Puerta del Sol, - 


the women students picked up a great wreath of 
flowers and calmly advanced, hefore the stupefied 
armed police and the emotionally responsive public. 
We felt as though we were re-living one of those 
university scenes our fathers had told us about which 
were the prelude to the Republic. 

Later, in the cemetery, a youthful voice spoke to 
us about “the university students without a univer- 
sity,” and there was a moment of silence. A police- 
man asked why a prayer had not been said and re- 
ceived a correct but fitting reply. And all of those 
present, though they might not have held the same 
opinions about Don José’s philosophical works, were 
as one in their respect for the liberal and lay 
master and in their condemnation of the regime 
which never forgave him for his position in 1931 
and which withdrew his Chair of Metaphysics in the 
Central University. 

Since the day of his interment, Ortega’s memory 
has been a target for clerical criticism, for no reasons 
other than theological ones, and his death has served 
to unite the university students in rebellion against 
the spiritual vacuum of the regime. On November 
18 a memorial meeting in honor of Ortega was held 
in the University auditorium, presided over by the 
rector, Dr. Lain Entralgo, who stated that the meet- 
ing was being held “‘in spite of the fact that some 
say that Spaniards should forget Ortega.” The stu- 
dents frantically applauded his words. 

These are not isolated occurrences, but part of the 
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general effects of a deep bottom swell which is caus- 
ing an upheaval among students and which is also 
manifested in other ways. The congress of young 
university writers and the reading of poems by 
Nicolas Guillén and Miguel Hernandez (including 
those of political significance by the latter) in the 
Department of Philosophy and Letters are just so 
many more examples of the present state of effer- 
vescence. 

During those days the prizes granted by the literary 
review Indice were awarded to two university stu- 
dents whose political positions are no secret: Julian 
Marias, Ortega’s favorite pupil, and Juan Goytisolo, 
young author of Duelo en el Paraiso (Duel in Para- 
dise) and Juegos de Manos (Sleight of Hand). It is 
worth noting that among the members of the jury, 
elected by vote of the readers, was the young Catalan 
writer, José Maria Castellet, whose work on literary 
criticism has been confiscated by the police and who 
has suffered persecution. In spite of the Minister of 
Information’s ruling prohibiting the publication of 
any of Castellet’s work, the literary review Insula has 
just published an article by him entitled “Jrse tran- 
quilo” (“‘To Go in Peace”), in which he points out 
that Ortega was not allowed to “go in peace.” 

Naturally, government authcrities are trying to 
handle this situation with their usual tactics: the sus- 
pension of the review Ateneo, which had published 
a violent criticism of an officially sponsored moving 
picture, El canto del Gallo (The Cock’s Crow); the 
threatened suspension of the review Alcald; pressure 
upon the young students’ congress; the prohibition 
of a book of poetry by Blas de Otero (which is being 
circulated on mimeographed sheets); the mutilation 
of a novel by Ana Maria Matute, etc. All of this 
is accompanied by new criticisms of the work of 
Ortega which, according to recent declarations of 
the Auxiliary Bishop of Toledo, Msgr. Francisco 
Miranda Vicente, “with his heterodox doctrine, with- 
out any recantation whatsoever, remains here for us 
like an attractive flowery path, where the youth will 
encounter herbs poisonous for his soul.” 

In the University, this upheaval is increasing in 
volume. A few days ago the Dean of Philosophy 
had to call in the police to prevent a reading of poems 
by Neruda and Alberti. Not a day passes in which 
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there is not some talk about the possible substitution 
of the university rector, Lain Entralgo; this rumor 
has grown in strength since the removal of Elola 
from his position as Chief of the Falangist Youth 
Front as a result of the scene made by the Youth 
Centurions in the presence of Franco on November 
20, at the Escorial. 

Two incidents have very much intensified the situ- 
ation. One was the barbarous beating of a medical 
student, Sr. Grinda, by the impresario of the Infanta 
Isabel Theatre, Arturo Serrano, on the day of the 
premiere of the play La Canasta, in the presence of 
Mihura, the playwright. The audience had expressed 
its disapproval of the play, whereupon the ushers es- 
corted the student from the theatre and the impre- 
sario then beat him up. 

The following day more than a thousand students 
gathered in the streets, tearing down and burning 
posters advertising the Infanta Isabel Theatre. Later 
they made their way to the building of the newspaper 
ABC and hurled stones at it, accusing it (and with 
reason) of having published a tendentious and false 
account of what had happened the day before. 

That evening students bought all the tickets for 
the performance of La Canasta and made such a 
disturbance that the performance had to be cancelled, 
but not before the leading lady had had hysterics on- 
stage. Performances were cancelled for two days and 
the students continued to organize demonstrations 
which, on the second day, amounted to conflicts with 
the armed police. At last the students forced the chief 
of the SEU, the students’ syndicate, to intervene in 
the affair and the producer, Arturo Serrano, was not 
only made to pay a fine but also to apologize pub- 
licly in an open letter published in the press. 

At the time of writing, the most recent and sig- 
nificant incident was the prohibition of a ceremony 
which had been scheduled to take place in the nsti- 
tuto Internacional Boston, for the purpose of hearing 
recordings of the voices of Ortega and Fernando 
Vela. When the public arrived they found the doors 
closed and the ceremony cancelled by orders of the 
Director General of Security. The assembled crowd 
protested, and the protests attained a serious volume 
the following day in the Department of Philosophy 
and Letters where several hundred students assembled 
to read the order of the Director General of Security. 
They broke into shouts, and fights occurred between 
some of the immense majority of students and the 
few adherents of the regime. During the entire morn- 
ing the students paraded through the halls apostro- 
phizing the government and shouting vivas to Ortega, 
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Lain Entralgo, etc. 

These occurrences give some idea of the profound 
changes that have been taking place in the minds of 
Spanish students during the past year or so. The 
truth of the matter goes even further. The Thomist 
dictatorship in the University, the infiltration of the 
Opus Dei, the sudden diminution in the importation 
of foreign books, along with the decline in the stand- 
ard of living in the middle classes, from which the 
majority of students come, due to the rising cost of 
living, are reasons, among many others, which add 
fuel to the fire of rebellion. 

We are not living in 1945. Tcday, the students of 
Madrid fearlessly proclaim in their press the slogan, 
“Art is for man,” and “the need to consider the 
Spanish man as a social being in all the richness and 
the entirety of his actions, his feelings and his 
thoughts.” Today that phrase of Antonio Machado, 
“No matter what a man is worth, he never will have 
a greater value than that of being a man,” is the 
war-cry of the Spanish students who, anchored in 
their quixotic faith, already are the testimony and 
guarantee of the future. ANGEL COSTA 
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The farce of the “Price campaign” 


At a time when most of the European countries di- 
rectly involved in World War II were discontinuing 
their rationing of consumers’ goods, Spain still had 
not outgrown this system of distribution, which she 
had resorted to at the end of the Civil War in 1939. 
Rationing, and rationing’s inevitable counterpart, the 
black market, continued in Spain until 1950, eleven 
years after the end of the Civil War and five years 
after the end of the World War. The state of eco- 
nomic instability of that period suited the landowners 
of the regime, who paid minimum wages to their 
labor and overcharged for their crops, and many 
fortunes were made during those years by oppor- 
tunists who exploited the hunger of the people. To- 
day these new fortunes are reflected in the purchases 
of fincas, new residences, automobiles and other lux- 
ury items. 

But this state of affairs had to come to an end 
sometime, in spite of the vested interests which this 
system created. In 1950 the Franco government dis- 
continued the rationing of supplies; goods were sold 
freely, but at governmentally established prices which 
were the equivalent of the current. black market 
prices, as, characteristically, our government pro- 
tected the espraperlos or black marketeers. 

This economic feat left us no better off than we 
were before, and since that time prices have con- 
tinued to rise until now they have reached heights 
which are a threat to our national economy. 


Food prices frozen 


In an attempt to control this disturbing situation, the 
Minister of Commerce, Sr. Arburta, recently issued 
orders to the Commissariat of Supplies to place ceil- 
ing prices on food staples. 

Also there is talk about the importation of eggs in 
large quantities which is rather ironical in view of 
the fact that only recently the officially controlled 
press was flaunting astronomical figures about the 
abundance of domestic eggs and the superiority of 
the Spanish hen—figures which, if taken literally, 
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would indicate that our hens have the extraordinary 
ability to lay an average of 2.4 eggs a day. 

It is all very well to talk of importing products 
to remedy the situation, but what foreign credits are 
to be used in making these exchanges? All of Spain’s 
foreign credits are being utilized for the importation 
of machinery for hydro-electric plants and for the 
steel industry, and it does not look as though the 
government were disposed to sacrifice any of these 
importations. 

Our rulers today have never been capable of di- 
rectly confronting the vital problems of the nation. 
They are absolutely powerless to cope with the pres- 
ent inflation because of the vested interests in the 
situation. If, on the one hand, wages were to be 
raised, then the government would incur the resent- 
ment of the capitalists who support the regime. If, 
on the other hand, prices were to be lowered, then 
the big wholesalers would be adversely affected. 

Thus hamstrung, the government assumes the fic- 
titious pose of waging a so-called “campaign for price 
control” which really aims at maintaining the status 
quo, as was admitted by Sr. Arburda in the follow- 
ing statement published in the November 25th issue 
of the newspaper Madrid: “The aim of the govern- 
ment’s price control campaign to protect the con- 
sumer is not to lower prices, but to preserve them 
at their present level.” Needless to say, this farcical 
“campaign” solves absolutely nothing and is, on the 
contrary, prejudicial to the small merchant or middle- 
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man who is stuck with goods purchased before price 
controls went into effect and which he must now 
dispose of at the officially established retail prices. 
This class has had to take recourse in innumerable 
subterfuges in order to avoid heavy losses. 

An example of the situation of members of this 
class of small businessmen was given a few days ago 
in the Madrid newspaper Pueblo, which published 
statements by a grocer from Ibiza: “On a liter of 
olive oil, which has an established retail price of 14.15 
pesetas (35c), my profit is only .15 pesetas (1/3c) ; 
and on a kilo of sugar, which sells for 11.3 pesetas 
(28c), my profit is only .4 pesetas (1c). Can you 
tell me how one is to live on profits such as these?” 
One can imagine the situation of these middlemen if 
even the officially controlled press has gone so far 
as to publish this complaint—which it prudently 


designates as having originated on the remote island 
of Ibiza. 


Increasing taxes 

On November 16, the Madrid newspaper Arriba 
published an economic report which is pretty expres- 
sive of the turn the national economy is taking. It 
Says, in part: “Revenue from sales taxes on con- 
sumers’ goods increases every year. In 1954 it to- 
talled 8,007 million pesetas, with an increase of 315 
million over that anticipated in the budget and an 
increase over the previous year of 629 million. Ana- 
lyzing the sources of revenue from sales taxes, we 
find that taxes on food supplies amounted to 7,028 
million pesetas.” 

In order to maintain a state apparatus as top- 
heavy as is the Franco regime, it is inevitable that 
taxes should be increased day by day. At the same 
time, funds must be extracted from any and all 
sources that do not interfere with the interests of 
the supporters of the regime. That is why the regime 
has now invented this so-called “price campaign” 
which, like everything else propounded by our gov- 
ernment, is nothing but a lot of humbug, and this 
time the victims of the humbug are the small shop- 
keepers and middlemen. In addition to business losses 
incurred as a result of the new ceiling prices, they 
are made subject to fines of from 500 to several 
thousand pesetas as part of this campaign to fill the 
coffers of the regime. These fines are imposed on 
the slightest pretext, such as that a pricemark was 
not plainly enough displayed, or that a shop stayed 


open five minutes later than the officially established 
hour of closing. 

And now there is talk of an imminent increase in 
the price of gasoline of from 5 to 9 pesetas, in city 
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transportation services and in housing rentais. With 
these increases it will be impossible to stem the tide 
of the ever-rising cost of living, and the much pub-- 
licized “price campaign” is nothing but a joke. 

But there is a limit to the jokes which the Spanish 
people will accept. Madrid, January 1955. 


FORCE AND AUTHORITY 

(Continued from Page 9) 
tion—not just a matter of “one, two, one, two” or of 
“Forward, march,” but instruction to educate and 
train him for his role as arbitrator, guardian, coun- 
sellor and advisor to his fellow citizens. 

The police system based on this civil and civilized 
concept became an ever-present example for the so- 
cial customs of the country. The criminality which 
in every class was disastrously high in England at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was reduced with 
astonishing speed. The unarmed police was not with- 
out physical strength in case of serious disturbances; 
although even then they did not use nor do they now 
use firearms or blank shells, only clubs and horses; 
but these police weapons are rarely employed since 
the technique of the police is a preventive one which 
endeavors to anticipate disturbances and provide 
means of preventing them. 

Among other virtues of the system may be noted 
the equal protection afforded by the police to the 
adversaries of the government. When suffragists yes- 
terday, socialists today and strikers tomorrow wish 
to organize a demonstration against the government, 
the police will protect them and stand by to prevent 
clashes with their adversaries so that the demonstrators 
can give free vent to their emotions. 

This is the reason for the astonishing transforma- 
tion which has taken place in the English character 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
most ungovernable and disobedient people of Europe 
have become a model of order and liberty. Why? 
Because their leaders have been able to add prestige 
to their authority, reducing brute strength to its mini- 
mum and investing power with the halo of justice. 
It is evident that when power is merely arbitrary and 
consists of brute strength and of dominion for its 
own sake, then these unfortunate abuses spread like 
poisons throughout the organism of the country and 
provoke violence. Checked by brute strength, violence 
gradually accumulates, and in due time it explodes. 
Therefore, in order to cultivate social peace, the 
whole country ought to avoid brute strength, and rely 
instead on the very good advice: “If you wish peace, 


' cultivate justice.” 
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Editorial 


TWO MESSAGES 


General Franco’s New Year’s message, broadcast over 
the Spanish radio network, was the subject of a con- 
siderable amount of comment in both the Spanish 
and the international press. The speech merited at- 
tention. 

In former years, General Franco’s New Year’s 
messages were invariably devoted to a vaunting of 
the excellencies of the regime, of its magnificent 
achievements, and to a reaffirmation of its continua- 
tion as a kingdom without a king or as a regency 
without a kingdom. 

But this year General Franco saw fit to bring to 
light some of the problems created by his own re- 
gime, and to which, evidently, he has found no solu- 
tion. This speech is the most important speech that 
Franco has ever delivered during his long career as 
chief of the Spanish state. He stated quite clearly 
that there is unrest among the university students, 
dissatisfaction in labor circles and among the intel- 
lectuals; that is to say, he has quite frankly admitted 
that these groups are opposed to the present state 
of affairs. And this opposition, which is already evi- 
dent, is what has brought Franco to demand of his 
country, in another paragraph of his speech, “an 
absolute discipline and unity, without fissures,” 
“which are as obligatory to armies in combat as they 
are to the people.’ General Franco, of course, is in- 
capable of distinguishing between military discipline 
and civil order. In other paragraphs of the speech 
he has revealed the existence of “uncontrollable infla- 
tionary factors” and “big speculators who are pro- 
tected by the government’s control.” 

We do not wish to attribute an undue importance 
to this speech, but neither should we minimize it; 
we wish to interpret its true significance. This mes- 
sage is not the harbinger of the end of the Franco 
regime; no, this regime of oppression and obscur- 
antism will not be overthrown within the next twenty- 
four hours; but this message is the bona fide proof 
of the present regime’s incapacity to resolve the prob- 
lems which it itself has created. 

For eighteen years, now, Spain has been deprived 
of freedom of expression; the working classes may 
not exercise their universally accepted right to free 
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association; intellectuals are gagged; agriculture is in 
a primitive state; industry is directed by the govern- 
ment; dealers in food products and other necessities 
are forced into black market practices by “the un- 
controllable inflationary factors and the big specula- 
tors who are protected by the government’s controls.” 

Franco’s sensational confession has exposed to the 
public’s view the result of his eighteen years of im- 
posing his system of government; that is the content 
of his speech, and that’s a lot. 


Another Message 


Almost at the time of reading General Franco’s mes- 
sage another message came to our hands, along with 
a request that we give it greater circulation. This is 
the message printed on our back cover. This second 
message was sent to us from an important sector of 
Spanish university youth in Madrid. Both messages 
complement each other. 

General Franco will go on being persecuted by 
his one and only true enemy: democracy. And the 
youth of Spain today, the youth which has lived 
through the era of Francoism, is making an appeal 
to those Spanairds who personified the liberal and 
democratic ideal in Spain, and who, in exile, continue 
to maintain a conduct adjusted to those principles, 
and who remain fast and firm in their convictions 
that Spain can only attain her full development in 
freedom and democracy, in a government which is 
as far from the totalitarianism of Franco as it is from 
its twin brother, communist totalitarianism. 

The two messages combined are the expression of 
the reality of Spain today. The first message admits 
the hostility of students, workers and intellectuals to 
the present regime; the second constitutes their fit- 
ting reply: it expresses the determination of one sec- 
tor of the nation to do away with the tyrannical and 
oppressive system which its members have been en- 
during for over eighteen long years. 

Something is finished, or something is just begin- 
ning in Spain. 





The Hon. Claude G. Bowers Joins Iberica 


We take great pleasure in announcing to the readers 
of [bérica that the Hon. Claude G. Bowers, former 
United States Ambassador to Spain and Chile, has 
joined [bérica’s Advisory Board. 

Ibérica considers it a great honor to include the 
name of this distinguished diplomat, journalist, his- 
torian and authority on the Spanish Republic among 
its collaborators. 
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THE SECRET OF A 


THEATRICAL SUCCESS 
Manuel de Irujo 


A play called “La Muralla’ (“The Wall’) by Joa- 
quin Calvo Sotelo is the greatest recent theatrical suc- 
cess in Spain, already having had hundreds of per- 
formances in Madrid alone. The Spanish press has 
devoted a good deal of space to commentaries about 
this play and discussions as to the reasons for its 
popularity. We too are participating in this inquest. 

The plot of “La Muralla” is simple. Jorge has ac- 
quired El Tomillar (a country estate) by illegal 
means. Jorge must restore El Tomillar to its rightful 
owner. And Jorge, risking his life, decides to restore 
El Tomillar. His decision is painful for him because 
it brings misery to him and his people whose re- 
sistance—whose wall—he overcomes with heroic for- 
titude. 

By the author’s own admission, as stated in his pro- 
logue, he had the assistance of several collaborators 
in writing this work, most decisive of whom was Don 
Angel Herrera, present Bishop of Malaga. 

Calvo Sotelo’s own interpretation of the work’s 
success is reflected in the first lines of his dedication: 
“To a village priest who wrote to me: ‘You do more 
from the stage than I am able to do from my pulpit.’ ” 

“In ‘La Muralla, ” writes Joaquin Arrards in an 
article which appeared in various Spanish news- 
papers, “there is nothing new, either in technique, or 
in dialogue, or in the psychology of the characters, 
much less in the plot. . . . It simply concerns the 
statement of a problem, the A.B.C. of natural law, 
of the catechism and the penal code. . . . The author 
did not dare to state the problem on the only plane 
on which it could and should be stated at the pres- 
ent moment. He lacked courage to seize the bull by 
the horns. . . . Today the kind of robbery typified 
by penal law all but lacks importance. . . . For the 
robbery which constitutes a real social problem to- 
day occurs beyond the radius of action by the penal 
codes. . . . No longer do robbers steal at gunpoint 
except in novels and detective movies. Other pro- 
cedures are far easier and safer. For instance, by 
the adulteration of merchandise, by monopolizing 
the sales of a product, or by... .” 

In trying to explain the success of the work Arra- 
ras writes: “The spiritual effectiveness of the theater 
is not derived from logic but, rather, from intuition.” 
By this he means, of course, the intuition of the 
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audience. 

This, in our opinion, is the key to the success of 
Sotelo’s play. By intuition the audience sees the pro- 
tagonist as symbolizing the regime, and the wall 
which surrounds him symbolizes all the corruption 
and vice which are both the product and the main- 
stay of this regime. Not every day is the greatest 
estate of Extramadura stolen by falsifying a will and 
incurring the sanctions of the penal code. There are 
other ways of stealing which are easier and more ex- 
peditious, under the protective cover of the regime. 
These are the types of robberies which the audience 
intuitively senses and which their applause symboli- 
cally places on the gibbet, but which the present re- 
gime does not let them punish. “La Muralla”’ would 
not have enjoyed so great a success were there a free 
press in Spain to air these abuses, and free labor 
unions to enable workers to organize in self-protec- 
tion against abuse, and a parliament in which the rep- 
resentatives of the people could register their protests, 
and a hierarchy which would recall their moral ob- 
ligations to the rulers, and independent tribunals to 
dispense justice to the innocent. Calvo Sotelo has had 
the astuteness to offer to the public a substitute for 
all these means of vigilance, of purification and criti- 
cism, which are normal in democratically constituted 
regimes but non-existent in Franco Spain. And the 
public rewards his astuteness with its enthusiasm and 
applause. 

So we do not deny Calvo Sotelo’s astuteness. What 
we affirm is a purely relative concept. We could say 
the same about the value of a glass of water in the 
desert. When everything is lacking, then one cele- 
brates the presence of something, no matter how 
little it may be—with enjoyment. Joaquin Arraras 
has this enjoyment when he writes as he has in the 
phrases which we have quoted. But neither he nor 
anyone else can indulge in the luxury of making re- 
marks in the press in Spain today which would bring 
an immediate termination to his job along with other 
results perhaps even more vexatious. The turnover 
of editors of publications such as Ecclesia, ABC and 
Alcazar are only too eloquent examples for heroes 
to appear among journalists. “The author,’ says 
Arraras, “did not dare to state the problem on the 
only plane on which it could and should be stated 
at the present moment. He lacked courage to seize 
the bull by the horns.” And exactly the same thing 
happens to Arraras himself, and something similar 
to the spectators of “La Muralla.” But they, at least, 
have the courage to do something positive: they 


-applaud! 
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A NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE 
TO THE SPANISH EXILES 


FROM THE SPANISH STUDENTS 


Spain's youth saw only the last stages of the Republic's downfall, but 
we know what hapoened and we do not forget. To forget would be to 
desert our struggle for a better Spain. 


For sixteen years our Spain has been sunk in the most abject os- 
tracism, thanks to a series of reactionary traitors who, with the aid of 
the nazi-fascist forces, succeeded in completing their betrayal of the 
very Republic to which they had sworn allegiance. 


At the world war's end, the Spanish people held hopes that the 
democracies would help overthrow our regime which was founded on 
nazi-fascist tyranny, but once again we were forsaken by democracy. 
Now we are convinced that we should expect no help from the mis- 
named international "democracies," when governments calling them- 
selves "democratic" have no scruples about making pacts with Franco 
tyranny, even admitting it into the United Nations, an organization 
which has been vilified thousands of times by our regime. Now with 
Spain's admission to the United Nations the way has been cleared for 
Madrid and Moscow to hold out their hands to each other, and Franco 
will make the best of this opportunity to see which of the two powers, 
the United States and Russia, can better satisfy his ambitions. This 
double play has always been a favorite tactic of the Franco regime. 


We want our protest to be heard: the protest of Spain's demo- 
cratic youth, whom they have tried to deceive so many times, by telling 
us that this fake circus of Francoism is the truly representative Spain 
and that those who VOLUNTARILY departed from our country are not 
true Spaniards. 


We wish to send our fraternal greetings to all those Spaniards 
who chose exile rather than to live with the traitors to our country. We 
know that you represent the real Spain, the Spain which seems dead, 
but which lives on in the soul and mind of every good Spaniard. 


You must know that the struggle against tyranny continues. This 
struggle is your struggle; we ask you not to be faint-hearted in your 
exile, as we do not slacken our efforts to overthrow the tyrant and to 


establish a new regime of peace and freedom in which your collabora- 
tion will be needed. 


Do not forget that you should unite your efforts with ours, and 


do not let up for even a moment: already the tyranny is very much 
weakened. 


The youth of Spain take this opportunity to send you our fraternal 
greetings and best wishes for the New Year, trusting that with your 
help we will succeed in obtaining a free and democratic Spain in the 
near future, which may occupy the place that she deserves in the world 
order of free nations. 


Madrid, January, 1956 




















































Morocco 


The liberation of the Spanish Zone 
Allal el Fassi, head of the Istiqlal 
(Moroccan independence party), 
and Abd-el-Khalek Torres, head of 
the Moroccan reform party, have 
published a manifesto in the news- 
paper Al Alam, official organ of 
the Istiqlal, in which they demand 
“the internal and external independ- 
ence of Morocco, and the territorial 
unity of the country under a con- 
stitutional monarchy.” 

They went on to say: “If pres- 
ent-day circumstances indicate that 
the French Government has found 
a good way to resolve the Moroc- 
can problem by recognizing the 
principle of independence and ac 
cepting negotiations with the Moroc- 
can Government on this basis, we 
hope that the Spanish. Government 
will show the same understanding 
of this problem. 

“We hope that developments may 
continue along these lines and that 
Spain will recognize the right to 
independence and to unification of 
the Moroccans of this northern part 
of the country. That way she could 
obtain for her interests and for those 
of her citizens in Morocco the same 
guarantees that are to be conceded 
to the French interests.” 


General ,Gareia V.alifio. says... : . 
(AFP)—In the course of a press 
conference held on December 14 
in Zaragoza, General Garcia Valino, 
High Commissioner of Spanish Mo- 
rocco, announced “an immediate 
and total agreement with France 
with respect to Morocco.” 


General Franco says. . . . 

Only a few hours later General 
Franco, in an interview granted to 
Pedro Gomez Aparicio, the director 
of the Spanish official news agency, 
E.F.E., analyzed the recent evolu- 
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tion of French policy in’ Morocco 
and said, among other things, that 
“Spain has advised France that she, 
Spain, will never peacefully accept 
agreements made by others without 
her participation or her agree- 
ment. ... 

“It would be regrettable for the 
future of the Moroccan people, ‘in 
attaining and preserving independ- 
ence, to introduce on their territory, 
naturally inclined by tradition to re- 
solve their quarrels with bullets, the 
suspicions and internal strife of the 
political parties of the European 
type. If one wishes to destroy this 
people I believe one could not find 
a more diabolical way.” 


Madrid-Moscow 
Relations 


We quote the following from. the 
Paris newspaper, Combat, Dec. 6: 

“According to the American press, 
official .circles in Washington are 
disturbed over the success of Messrs. 
Bulganin and Krushchev in India. 
It is not that they fear a change 
in Indian policy, as they know Neh- 
ru. well; but they fear that the 
U.S.S.R. might outdistance America 
in the field of economic aid. 

“We would be willing to wager 
a good deal that soon the U.S. will 
have the same problems, for the 
same reasons, in Spain. 

“Deutsche Woche, the weekly 
published by the West German 
Communist: Party, has just disclosed 
that commercial jnegotiations .bé- 
tween Spain and Russia took place 
in Paris and that they “were suc- 
cessfully terminated” on October 
14th. The agreement indicated con- 
cerned limited commercial ex- 
changes, but if our informants are 
correct the interesting aspect of 
these discreet conversations lies in 
the. amplitude of perspective en- 
visaged by the Russians. Already 
the Madrid bulletin Informe, which 
is confidential but’ governmentally 
controlled, has announced the ar- 
rival in Spain of the first 200 
Polish tractors, which were sold to 
the public at’ 93,000  ‘pesetas 
($2,325). 

“American assistance, on the 





other hand, has..not been up: to, ex= 
pectation. . Washington * sent, cotton. 
to Spain just at a moment when 
Spanish textile manufacturers were 
going through a business crisis. 

“One of the reasons for Ameri- 
can hesitations lies in the slowness 
of the base construction. Rep. Ed- 
ward Miller commented, during his 
trip to Spain, that he had ‘the im- 
pression of retrogression’ in the base 
projects. Undoubtedly it is the state 
of Spain’s economy which explains 
this retrogression, but one wonders 
if Franco has not begun to use per- 
suasions with the U.S. and Russia 
which »are contradictory to each 
other but which produce the same: 
end result of filling the coffers of 
the Spanish state. 

“Not. long ago General Franco 
warned, the U.S. about the ‘illusions 
of coexistence’ and in his turn Mr. 
Dulles has warned Franco about the 
dangers of certain contacts. with the 
US.S.R. 

“In brief, one foresees that Span- 
ish-Soviet diplomatic relations will 
be resumed in the spring, to be fol- 
lowed by Spanish diplomatic rela- 
tions with: the eastern European 
countries and Yugoslavia.” 





Russian-Spanish 
Trade Increases 


The French industrial trade publi- 
cation L’Usine Nouvelle, Dec. 29, 
reports that the following commer- 
cial exchanges with the east are ex- 
pected in Madrid: 

1) Exchange of Soviet train parts 
(2% billion French francs worth) 
for Spanish pyrites, rice and citrus 
products. 

2) Importation from Poland dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1955 of 
2,500,000 tons of coal, 60,000 tons 
of wheat and 50,000 tons of rail- 
road ties against Spanish pyrites, 
acetic acid and preserved fish. ; 

3) Purchase from Czechoslovakia 
of trolley-cars, chemical ‘ products 
and machines to be paid for with 
products manufactured in the Gui- 
puzcoa region in Northern Spain 
(cold-storage. plants, typewriters, 
etc.). 
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Russia Invites 
Don Indalecio Prieto 


Some significant statements made in 
a speech by the Spanish Socialist 
leader, Don Indalecio Prieto, at a 
dinner held in Mexico City have 
recently been disclosed. The dinner 
was given under the auspices of the 
Spanish Republican Center of Mex- 
ico in honor of Don Martin Luis 
Guzman, Editor of the Mexican re- 
view Tiempo, which has waged a 
constant campaign on behalf of 
Spanish democracy during the past 
fourteen years. The following dis- 
closures made by Mr. Prieto seem 
of particular interest: * 


“Just seven days ago a Spanish 
military leader who is a good friend 
of mine and not a communist, came 
to see me. He informed me that he 
had been requested to convey a mes- 
sage to me by three or four commu- 
nists, whose names he mentioned 
but whom I am not acquainted 
with, asking if I would be willing to 
take a trip to Russia, where I would 
be invited. This military leader also 
handed me a note, which bears the 
following message: ‘Entities au- 
thorized to issue an invitation, if it 
seem unsuitable that the invitation 
come from the Government itself: 
The Commission of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., the Russian Communist 
Party, the Directive Council of the 
Labor Unions and the President of 
the Council of Peace of the US.- 
S.R.’ 


“T will give them my answer from 
here. I have a terrible yearning to 
see a certain country, to travel 
around in it, to traverse its roads 
once again, to live under its sun, 
to breathe the air of its mountains. 
This country is Spain. And I can 
not visit any other country which 
will not facilitate my return to my 
own country. 

“What would my situation be if 
while travelling about in these coun- 
tries which have invited me to visit 





1 This speech was given before Russia 
had cast its vote in favor of Spain’s ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 
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them the black day should come on 
which the most important of these 
countries should determine by its 
position that Spain enter the United 
Nations? Then I would consider my- 
self to be not only a traitor to the 
cause of Spanish democracy but a 
traitor to myself... . 


“It is quite true that I would 
not be the first anti-communist so- 
cialist to visit these countries. . . . 
There were the missions from the 
British Labor Party presided over by 
Clement Attlee, and recently a 
group of Belgian parliamentarians 
have been conducted there by Ca- 
mille Huysman, who is, perhaps, the 
dean of European socialists. Were 
I to accept this invitation I would 
not be doing anything \that hadn't 
been done by other socialists who’are 
more prominent than I; but my 
particular situation as a Spanish so- 
cialist is different from that of other 
socialists. Later, should the road 
open up because of a decisive atti- 
tude of Russia in favor of democ- 
racy, if it does not betray it—I al- 
most dare say, if Russia does not 
betray it again—, then perhaps I 
might find it convenient to observe 
the new social scenes of eastern Eu- 
rope. But as long as the present 
mistaken situation persists, my an- 
swer, given in public, is that I do 
not accept any such invitations, 
whether authorized or not.” 





Chief of Falangist 
Youth Fired 


On December 12 the Boletin Oficial 
del Estado published the following 
information: “For reasons of health 
comrade José Antonio Elola Olaso 
no longer occupies the post of Na- 
tional Delegate of the Spanish Fa- 
langist Youth Front. With appre- 
ciation for his services. rendered, I 
so order in this decree, issued, at El 
Pardo on December 9, 1955. 
(signed) Francisco Franco,” 

José Antonio Elola held this post 
for sixteen years. In Madrid politi- 
cal circles the Falange’s hostility to- 
wards Franco’s plans to restore the 
monarchy is said to be behind this 

















































move. The Falange’s resentment has 
been openly displayed. on many re- 
cent ‘occasions, » including . the occa- 
sion of the. ceremony held ‘at the 
Escorial ‘in: - to the founder 
of the Falange. - 





France Bars Spain 
In Morocco Talks 


France will not agree to include 
Spain in the. forthcoming negotia- 
tions to be held: between France and 
Morocco. .Spain’s. participation in 
these talks had been. proposed. by 
General Garcia  Valifio, Spanish 
High Commissioner in the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco, . 


French officials stated that the 
talks will concern only France and 
Morocco, although the rights of 
Spain and other countries would 
be respected. 





Disturbances in — 
Spanish Morocco 
On January 2 there’ was~a demon- 
stration of nationalists ‘in ‘Melilla, 
Spanish Morocco, demanding’ inde- 
pendence for Spanish Morocco at 
the same time that independence is 
granted to French’ Morocco, ~ 

In this same area a strike took 
place by 4,000 iron miners, who 
went back to work after their de- 
mand for a 35% raise was granted. 

This is the first strike to take 
place in Spanish Morocco under the 
Franco regime. 





The Episcopacy 
Criticizes Censorship 


The review Ecclesia, organ of the 
Catholic episcopacy in Spain, made 
the following comment. in. its De- 
cember issue.on a speech given. by 
Arias Salgado, Minister of Informa- 
tion, in which he defended. the gov- 
ernment’s policy of press censorship: 

“We are fully aware. of the dif- 
ficulties of . finding. concrete solu- 
tions; but we are also aware of the 
ineffectiveness of indefinitely post- 
poning these solutions.” . 
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